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Memorial adopted by the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, on occa- 
sion of the decease of Jostan Forster, 
Esq. 

It is with no ordinary emotions of sorrow 
that the Committee record upon their min- 
utes the decease of their much-loved friend 
and valued fellow-laborer, Josiah Forster, 
Esq., of Tottenham, the oldest member of 


their body, and one of the Vice-Presidents of 


the Society. 

The connection of Mr. Forster with the 
British and Foreign Bible Society embraced 
a period of unusual length. He had just 


risen into manhood when the foundations of 


the Society were laid, and although not 
present on the memorable occasion when the 
work was formally organized, he had a dis- 
tinct recollection of the circumstance, and of 
the pleasure and satisfaction which it afford- 
ed him at the time. 

The object of the Bible Society was one 
which entirely met his approval, and en- 
listed the warmest sympathy of his heart; 
and the constitution which provided for the 
union of all Christian people in the further- 
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ance of its design, was in 1 potent accordance 
with the religious convictions he entertained. 
By advocating its claims in his own imme- 
diate circle, and soliciting contributions in 
aid of its funds, he endeavored to labor in 
its service, although in a less prominent ca- 
pacity than that which he subsequently and 
so worthily occupied. 

It was in the year 1826 that Mr. Forster 
was elected for the first time on the Commit- 
tee of the Society, a position which he highly 
appreciated, and which he never once for- 
feited through inadequate attendance at 
meetings for the transaction of business. 
From that date to the period of his decease 
he continuously served on the Committee, 
with the exception of three years, 1840, 1846, 
and 1854, and these intermissions arose from 
the fact that he had to fulfil important mis- 
sions abroad, on behalf of his own religious 
body. 

In the ample work of the Society, Mr. 
Forster took the very deepest interest, and 
his accession to the Committee was attended 
with great and manifold advantages. He 
regarded his position as one of sacred trust, 
influence, and responsibility, and resolved by 
regular attendance, steady attention to the 
operations of the Society, and carefully 
watching their gradual development, to ac- 
quire that knowledge of its affairs which 
would enable him to discharge his duties in 
a useful, intelligent, and efficient manner. 
As Mr. Forster possessed a memory of re- 
markable tenacity, combined with a calm 
and penetrating judgment, his counsels at the 
Board of the Society ever secured the re- 
spectful attention and deference to which 
they were entitled. The opinions expressed 
by him were the result of thoughtful consid- 
eration, and were uniformly conveyed in such 
a spirit of love and catholicity as tended to 
facilitate the discussion of difficult questions, 
and materially to help conclusions of a wise 
and beneficial character. ‘ While frankly and 
unreservedly avowing his own sentiments on 
all matters affecting the interests of the So- 
ciety, he ever evinced the tenderest consid- 
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eration for the views of others, and by the 
meekness and gentleness of spirit he dis- 
played, drew to himself the cordial affection 


and esteem of every member of the Commit- 
tee. 


It would be difficult to enumerate or cor- 





with such manifest success and advantage, 
and not without many tokens of the Divine 
blessing. 

In the early part of 1869 the Committee 
felt it due to the position held by Mr. Fors- 


iter, and to the extremely valuable services 


rectly estimate the services rendered by Mr.|he had rendered the Society, to place his 


Forster to this Society, with which he was so 
long and so happily associated. On one im- 
portant occasion he visited Paris as part of 
a deputation, for the purpose of inaugurating 
the agency of M. de Pressens¢é, which has 
proved such an inestimable blessing to France. 
This visit not only commenced a sincere and 
permanent friendship between himself and 
the future agent of the Society, but led him 
to take a morethan ordinary interest in the 


. . . ‘ . . Po _ | 
diffusion of the Scripturesin France, and to 


watch over that field of Jabor with assiduous 
and unremitting care. But his thoughts 
were not limited to one country merely—he 
made himself familiar with the whole of the 
Society’s foreign work, whether on the conti- 
nent of Europe or elsewhere, and could 
readily trace its progress from year to year, 
with all the incidents and changes by which 
it had been marked. 

In the Editorial Department of the Socie- 
ty’s operations he felt great pleasure, and 
being himself a scholar of no mean attain- 
ments, he took a prominent and valuable 
share in the adjustment of many weighty 
and delicate subjects which had to be re- 
viewed and settled. 

Mr. Forster’s conscientious adhesion to the 
simple principles on which the Society was 
formed, was never shaken. He held to the 
original constitution in its integrity and com- 
pleteness. Thoroughly free from the spirit 
of sectarian exclusiveness, he could work 
with entire cordiality on the broad basis of 
the Society with all who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity. It was to him matter of 
constant thankfulness that the great enter- 
prise of circulating the Holy Scriptures 
could be accomplished, without any surren- 
der of individual religious convictions being 
asked or required. Hence, he resolutely pro- 
tested against all changes and innovations 
which, at one time or another, were at- 
tempted to be introduced into the Society, as 
calculated to weakend and endanger the 
good understanding which had previously 
existed, and had issued in such beneficial re- 
sults. The principles he entertained on first 
identifying himself with the Society he re- 
tained to the last, and long reflection, added 
to large and varied experience, had had the 
effect of strengthening and confirming his 
opinion that the constitution of the Society, 
as originally agreed upon, was sound and 
Scriptural, and that the part of wisdom was 


not to disturb or unsettle what had worked ' 


name on the list of Vice-Presidents. When 
apprised of the intention, he evinced consid- 
erable reluctance to accept this mark of dis- 
tinction, partly, owing to the modest estimate 
he formed of his title to such an appointment, 
and partly, lest it should seem to supersede 
the position he had long held as a member 
of the deliberative Committee; and he be- 
came reconciled to the proposal only after re- 
ceiving the assurance that it would not be 
allowed to interfere with his regular election 
as a member of the Committee—a proof of 
confidence and esteem which he prized 
equally with that of being ranked amongst 
the Vice-Presidents. 

It is a satisfaction to the Committee to 
have enjoyed the co-operation of Mr. Fors- 
ter to the very close of his life. His activity 
of mind was not enfeebled by length of days. 
In the spring of the present year he was 
seized with an alarming attack of influenza, 
which rapidly prostrated him on a bed of ex- 
treme feebleness, and little hope was enter- 
tained that, at his advanced period of life, 
he would ever recover sufficient strength to 
leave his chamber of sickness, much less to 
return to the duties in which he had taken 
such delight and interest for nearly half a 
century. Contrary, however, to all expecta- 
tion, he rallied from this severe indisposition, 
and tothe surprise and joy of all his friends 
he was enabled to resume his attendance at 
the meetings of the Committee, and entered 
into the matters of business with much of 
his usual zest and vivacity, although traces 
were visible then that a severe shock had 
been inflicted on his system. Towards the 
end of May, he attended the numerous ser- 
vices connected with the annual convention 
of the Society of Friends in London, and 
took a full part in the important discussions 
which arose, and with the same fervor and 
lucidity as had been customary. On Mon- 
day, June 20, he occupied his place in the 
meeting of this Committee, and, though un- 
known to himself and to others, it was the 
last time God had willed him to be present. 
The familiar face and the persuasive voice 
were to be seen and heard no more. He had 
made an effort to attend, as a question in 
which he felt a very lively concern, and 
which had caused him some unxiety of mind, 
was about to be discussed. On this occasion 
he availed himself of the permission of the 
Chairman to make the observations he had 
to offer without rising from his seat, and 
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they were pervaded by that tone of holy 
gratitude and love so familiar to the Commit- 
tee; and he expressed thankfulness to God 
that a result had been attained in connec- 
tion with the work of the Society, so entirely 
in unison with his own personal wishes and | 
prayers. 


In the course of the same week he wrote 
to one of the Secretaries, making inquiries | 
respecting the nature of the business to be 
taken up at the ensuing meeting of the Com- 
mittee, on Monday, June 27, intimating 
that unless there was anything of special 
moment to be considered, he should scarcely 
attempt to be present, adding, however, that 
if matters of urgency were to be submitted, 
he would endeavour to be in his place. On 
the following Friday, a slight attack of ery- 
sipelas developed itself, which he treated 
somewhat lightly, thinking it afforded no 
cause of uneasiness. In the opinion of his 
medical attendant who was called in, the 
symptoms assumed a much graver aspect than 
had been imagined. Unconsciousness, after 
a short interval, supervened, and at an 
early hour on Monday, the 27th, without a 
pang ora struggle, he serenely passed away 
to the heavenly rest, in the 88th year of his 
age,—the tranquil and happy close of an 
eminently religious, beneficent, and Christ- 
like life. 

It is not the design of this memorial to 
offer a lengthened eulogium on the character 
and labors of Josiah Forster. Those labors, 
whether in relation to the cause of education, 
oppressed humanity, or moral and social im- 
provement, were abundant, and have left 
their deep mark upon the circle with which 
he was most closely allied. But the Com- 
mittee cannot forbear the expression of 
their profound admiration for the character 
of their deceased friend, who, in the purity 
and simplicity of his principles, in his truly 
devout spirit, in his unwearied zeal and ac- 
tivity, in the kindliness and sweetness of his 
disposition, and in the calm thankfulness of 
his soul, has left to them the precious legacy 
of an example whose influence will long, they 
trust, be remembered and felt in their midst, 
and serve as a powerful incentive to un- 
wearied diligence in the work and labors of 
the Society. “Blessed are the dead who 





FUNERAL OF GEORGE Fox, 1690. 


In The London Friends’ Meetings, (a curious 


and valuable compilation by W. M. Beck 


and T. Frederick Ball, several times noticed 
in the Review) we find the following account 


of this interesting occasion. The funeral 


company assembled in Gracechurch St., or 
White Hart Court meeting-house, and after- 


ward proceeded to the grave-yard, at Bun- 
hill Fields. 


Devoted to the last to the cause of his 
youth, George Fox, like a true soldier, died 
in harness, and the closing scenes of his 
eventful life occurred in White Hart Court, 
where the room in which he died used to be 
shown with affectionate interest by its recent 
occupier, though not himself a Friend. It 
will be observed by any reader of the Jour- 
nal, that a large portion of his declining 
years had been spent by him in London, 
where he felt the calls of duty so urgent as 
to forego that comfortable home his affee- 
tionate wife would fain have had him enjoy 
with her in the North. Willing rather to 
spend and to be spent in his Master’s service, 
his once powerful frame, “ stiff as a tree,” as 
a persecutor said, was now yielding to the 
effects of age, prematurely hastened by toil, 
hard travel, cruel imprisonment, and, if pos- 
sible, harder than all these, “ the care of tie 
Churches.” To the last he dictated Epistles, 
visited friends, attended meetings, coun- 
selled the Churches, answered opponents, 
memorialized authorities; and though, for 
short intervals, his kind sons-in-law could 
draw him away to their country houses at 
Kingston or Gooses, he was ever, as recruited 
strength permitted, returning to the post of 
labor, until, whilst so engaged, and in the 
service itself, the hand of death was laid up- 
on him. It was on First-day morning, First 
month 1lith, 1690-1, that George Fox, in 
coming out of Gracechurch Street Meeting, 
felt, on encountering the cold winter air, a 
chill which he said “ went to his heart.” 
He had become much heated during the 
meeting, where he preached a powerful ser- 


jmon to the crowded assembly, and had con- 


cluded in one of those approaches to the 
Throne of Grace, the fervor of which his 





die in the Lord from henceforth ; yea, saith 
the Spirit, that they may rest from tneir 
labors, and their works do follow them.” 


The remains of Mr. Forster were interred, amidst 
a large concourse of mourners, in the buryiug 
ground attached to the Meeting House of the Socie- 
ty of Friends at Winchmore Hall, on Saturday, 
July 2. A deputation from the Committee, formed 


of Messrs. H. Robarts, H. Gregory, W. Coles, J. H. 
Fordham, J. Snell, and the Rev. 5. B. Bergne, at- 
tended on the occasion. 





biographers have especially noted ; above all, 
says William Penn, “ he excelled in prayer.” 

Feeling thus unwell, he passed into Henry 
Gouldney’s rooms that adjoined the meeting- 
house, and lay down on a bed, his friends at 
first thinking little of it, as his habit had 
been thus to rest between meetings; but it 
was evident a rest other than that of sleep 
was approaching, as greater weakness drew 
on, showing a close was at hand. He thus 
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lay for two and a half days without signs of, heavenly expression that had settled on the 
being in any great pain, but in extreme | countenance. 

weakness, yet able tosee his friends and im-| On Sixth-day, being that appointed for the 
part his dying counsel to them. Gradually | funeral, Friends assembled about noon in 
the bodily powers gave way, until on Third-| such numbers as to fill the meeting-house, its 
day evening the spirit winged its flight, and | court, and the passages leading to it, they 
he was a corpse. All was most peaceful ;| overflowed also into both Lombard Street 
death had no terror for him; he said his|and Gracechureh Street. Twelve Friends 


work was done, “I am clear, fully clear.” | 


He declined all medicine; without it he had 
known what it was to arise from a sick bed 
many times before, but he felt that now his 
hour was come, and desired peacefully to 
submit, thus making a “ heavenly and har- 
monious conclusion” to an astonishingly ac- 
tive and eventful life, in the 67th year of his 
age. As he thus gradually passed away, 
such a beautiful expression settled on the 
countenance, that a friend who was present 
has left it on record he was the “ most pleas- 
ant corpse he had ever seen.” It was also 
noted as an incident in this solemn scene, 
that “he himself closed his own eyes, and 
that his chin never fell, nor needed any 
binding up, but that he lay as if he had fallen 
asleep.” 

On the following morning (Fourth-day), 
at the conclusion of the usual week-day 
meeting, several of the leading ministers and 
Friends—such as William Penn, Stephen 
Crisp, George Whitehead, and others—re- 
tired into a room on the meeting-house prem- 
ises to make arrangements for the funeral, 
at which an overwhelming attendance was to 
be expected. It was long before their grief 
allowed other expression than “ deep sighs, 
groans, and tears.” <A few testimonies fol- 
lowed. One Friend said, “A valiant is fa)- 
len this day, and a place is vacant, if some 
faithful ones do not supply that glorious 
station he was in ;” to which another replied, 
“He had faith that the spirit which had so 
largely dwelt in that body would expand it- 
self into a thousand.” Another recounted 
some of his services; and a fourth exclaimed, 
“He was asa fixed star in the firmament of 
God's glory, and there he should shine for 
ever.” These utterances of affectionate ad- 
miration did not, however, prevent careful 
and practical arrangements following for the 
funeral, whereby one (himself so great a 
lover of order) was carried to his rest with 
great quietness and propriety, though nearly 
4,000 Friends assembled. “ The London 
Friends (say the Letters) were very discreet 
to order all passages and concerns relating 
thereto with great wisdom every way.” 

During the interval of three days that 
elapsed between the decease and the inter- 
ment, though there was no lying in state of 
the remains, Friends were freely admitted to 
Henry Gouldney’s house, and felt comforted 
in Witnessing for themselves the peaceful and 


spoke in testimony, and when a two hours, 
meeting was over, some “ancient” Friends 
approaching the coffin carried it to the meet- 
ing-house door, and delivered it to the bear- 
ers ; then the great company proceeded to ac- 
company the remains to the burial ground 
at Bunhill Fields. Like al) funerals at that 
time, and for long after, no carriages were 
used, or any hearse; “ Friends carried the 
coffin on their shoulders without any bier, 
cloth, or cover, but the natural wood: yet 
the coffin was very smooth and comely.” 
Thirty-six Friends were specially appointed 
for the purpose, being six from each of the 
six Monthly Meetings, and the general com- 
pany following were ranged in order, three 
abreast, and kept on one side of the street, 
so as to interrupt the traffic as little as prac- 
ticable by its progress. It was supposed 
about 4,000 Friends thus walked from the 
meeting-house to the burial-ground, which 
became quite filled by the company. They 
must have taken some time arriving there, 
as the procession could not have been less 
than 900 yards long; its head would have 
traversed half the distance before the end 
had left the meeting-house. The interment 
itself took place about four o’elock. Thus 
ended this nearest approach to a public fu- 
neral which perhaps any Friends’ meeting 
has had conducted within it. 


For Friend# Review. 
MESSIAH’S PEACEABLE REIGN. 


We have been taught from infancy the 
prophecy of Scripture, that the time will come 
when “the knowledge of the Lord will cover 
the earth, as the waters do the sea;” when 
swords shall be beaten into ploughshares, and 
spears into pruning hooks: nation shall not 
lift sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more. 

The prophet Isaiah grows enthusiastic upon 
the theme, when, inspired by the spirit of 
prophecy, he exclaims, “ The wilderness and 
waste places shal! be giad for them, and the 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. 
It shall blossom abundantly. The glory of 
Lebanon shall be given unto it,—the ex- 
cellency of Carmel] and Sharon.” 

We have been taught that at the coming of 
Christ the dispensation of war and bloodshed 
was superseded by the dispensation of the 
Gospel ; and now, after the lapse of more than 
eighteen hundred years since this event, so 
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fraught with importance to a dying race, was 
announced by the heavenly host to the humble 
shepherds in that angelic song,— Glory to 
God in the highest, on earth peace, good will 
to men”—what progress has the world made? 
Perhaps it would be more appropriate to in- 
quire, what progress has the Church made in 
the practice of those peaceable principles, so 
plainly inculcated by Christ? “My kingdom 
is not of this world; if my kingdom were of 
this world, then would my servants fight.” 
And again, “If ye were of the world, the 
world would love its own; but because ye are 
not of the world, but I have chosen you out 
of the world, therefore the world hateth 
you.” 

Ever since the utterance of these benign 
sentiments, the professedly Christian ( ‘hurch 
has been arrayed, either against itself or 
against the nations of the earth. A large 
portion of the history of the Church since 
the days of Christ in the flesh is made up of 
cruel wars and slaughterings ;—nation rising 
against nation, and kingdom against kingdom 
each invoking the aid of the Prince of Peac 
and no doubt, in their ignorance, believing 
that they were advancing His cause in the 
earth. 

Perhaps at the present time more than 
nine-tenths of professing Christendom will 
plead for war, offensive or defensive, either 
on the ground of expediency or of political 
necessity; and nations, like individuals, do not 
hesitate to carry out their convictions prac- 
tically, at each provocation, either real or 
imaginary. This is, no doubt, a powerful 
engine in the hands of the enemy to check the 
spread of the Gospel of Peace among the 
nations of the earth. Can the heathen in 
foreign lands, or in our midst, have confidence 
in the efficacy of our religious principles 
whilst we, professing to be followers of the 
Prince of Peace, show by our conduct that we 
are the willing servants of the God of war. 
Principles and opinions imbibed in our child- 
hood are usually lasting—indeed they seldcm 
are wholly eradicated from the mind; hence 
the importance of inculcating correct prin- 
ciples in the minds of the rising generation, 
and embracing every opportunity to exhibit 
to them the incompatibility of war with the 
precepts of the Gospel. The circulation of 
papers through the medium of our First-day 
schools, and other channels, of juvenile books 
which advocate defensive war, and whose 
teachings on the subject, when approached at 
all, are calculated to inspire the youthful 
mind with military ardor, should be carefully 
avoided. 

So long as people are educated in the belief 
that war under some cireumstanees is right, so 
long may we look in vain for the coming of 
that day,so beautifully described by the proph- 
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et. And as it is undoubtedly true that the 
Lord designs to carry on his work through 
human instrumentality, is it not the mission 
of the Church, faithfully and earnestly to 
make use of the means placed in her power,— 
first to cleanse her own hands from all blood- 
shedding, and then to go forth in the might 
and power of the Spirit to preach the Gospel, 
not of war, but of peace to all nations of the 
earth. 

While sensible with the Apostle that boast- 
ing is excluded, we may say that the Society 
of Friends has always taken advanced ground 
on this important Christian doctrine; and all 
its consistent members have ever denied the 
lawfulness of all war, either on the ground 
of human expediency, (so strenuously advo- 
cated by Paley and other well-meaning 
authors,) or of political necessity, so firmly 
adhered to by all Christian nations. 

May they continue faithfully and unflinch- 
ingly to uphold this important testimony till 
all nations of the earth shall cease from carnal 
strife, and the banner of the Prince of Peace 
shall wave in triumph over the world. 
Chieago, Ill., 7th mo. 28, 1870. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
PONAPE. 

In about 7° north latitude, and 157° east 
longitude, lies the island of Ponape, the largest 
of the Caroline group, named Ascension by 
its discoverers, and upon many of our maps. 
It is about sixty miles in circuit, with a moun- 
tainous interior, and surrounded by an encir- 
cling reef. Between this reef of coral, which 
rises just above the surface of the ocean, and 
the shore of the island, a distance of two or 
three miles, there is a deep and quiet sea, 
however the storms may rage without. 
The island has a population of six thou- 
sand, divided into five tribes, who subsist prin- 
cipally upon the bread-fruit. There are few 
animals. Fowls are raised, but they have no 
vattle nor horses. 

Eighteen years ago, a missionary ship pene- 
trated those’ waters, bearing six young mis- 
sionaries—three men and their wives. One 
couple was destined for another island. A\|- 
bert A. Sturgis and Dr. Gulick sought per- 
mission to land and remain with their com- 
panions on this island. After a week’s con- 
sultation and deiay, the chiefs consented for 
them to remain one year, on condition of good 
behaviour. Here they took up their abode, 
and commenced their work, among a people 
ignorant of the one true God, wholly giveu to 
idolatry, sunk in vice and degradation, and 
prejudiced by bad white men from ships 
against missionaries. Sometimes the children 
fled in terror at their approach, in fear of being 
eaten by them. 

First a language must be learned without 
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the aid of books, or even an alphabet. To 
this they applied themselves, and as they gath- 
ered the words and formed them into written 
language, they taught the natives to read. 
At first it was utterly incomprehensible to the 
learner’s mind that thoughts should be con- 
veyed on paper. 

The process of enlightening and elevating 
arace wasslow. Perseveringly and hopefully 
the missionaries labored through a long night 
of toil, ere the morning broke on Ponape. It 
was eight years before enough were won to or- 
ganize a little Christian Church. Then eight 
were gathered. 

The small-pox broke out on the island two 
years after the landing of the missionaries, 
and swept off about 7,000 of the 13,000 in- 
habitants. Some attributed the cause to the 
missionaries’ coming, and plans were laid to 
take their lives. But through this and many 
other perils, they were guarded by an unseen 
Hand. . 

After some years Dr. Gulick returned to 
the Sandwich Islands, and the Sturgis family 
was left alone. Then the wife, Susan Sturgis, 
was compelled to seek another clime, and rest, 
to recruit her worn-down health. About the 
time we landed in Honolulu, in 1861, the 
Morning Star came in from her annual trip 
to Micronesia, bringing among her passengers 
Susan Sturgis and her daughter, to spend a 
year away from the lone husband and father. 


She brought their first Scripture translation— 


the Book of John—to have printed. We 
heard the story of their work and of their 
need, and were glad to hand a /itt/e sum, which 
a Friend had entrusted us with for some such 
purpose, towards the printing. In following 
years Mark and Luke were translated, and 
our First-day Schools, in various parts of this 
country, promptly responded to a plea for aid, 
and sent their contributions to give these Gos- 
pels to the Ponapeans, on whom the light was 
dawning. These portions of the Bible were 
eagerly received, and day by day the floor of 
the teacher’s room was crowded with attentive 
readers. Many were now attracted to Chris- 
tianity, and became willing to forsake their 
degrading habits at a cost of great self-denial. 
and to endure persecution for Christ’s sake. 
There are now some two hundred members of 
the Church, and upwards of 3000, or more 
than half the population, on the side of Chris- 
tianity, as opposed to the heathen party. 
Among the great obstacles to their improve 

ment are the Ava, alcoholic drinks and to- 
bacco. The first two are required to be totally 
abandoned before any are admitted to the 
Church, and many of the Christians are willing 
ulso to give up tobacco. 

The Ava 

is a drink prepared from a root, and is almost 
universally used in many of the Polynesian 
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Islands. Its effect is first to stimulate, then 
to stupefy, and the craving for it becomes a 
strong passion. Moreover, it is regarded as a 
sacred thing. It is employed to insure the 
skill of their physicians, and to avert the 
anger or propitiate the favor of their gods. 
It is essential to their worship and in their 
feasts. Hence it is one of the most securely 
intrenched of all evil habits, and one of the 
hardest to overcome and eradicate. 
Zecharias 
was one of the earliest converts to Christianity. 
He was taught that the Ava must be given 
up; and, against the opposition of his people, 
the entreaties of his friends, and his own burn- 
ing thirst for it, he abandoned it, and shunned 
the places where it was prepared. The heathen 
party determined to compel, him to yield. 
He was summoned before his chief. <A large 
company was assembled, and the Ava was pre- 
pared. The cup was handed him, but he de- 
clined to take it. Threats were employed, 
but he calmly withstood them. At length 
one approached with the Ava cup in one 
hand, and a weapon to take his life in the 
other, and bade him take his choice. “I 
choose neither,” said he; “ you may give me 
what you please.” The enraged chief then 
took his gun, loaded it, aimed it at him, and 
attempted to fire. But the gun would not go 
off. A second time he attempted it, and again 
failed. His heart now relented. Beholding 
the steadfastness and serenity of his Christian 
subject, he exclaimed : “ This is a religion we 
know nothing of!” Zecharias was released, 
and stood a firm disciple of Christ and valu- 
able member of the infant Church. 
Mary Magdalene 

was another notable instance of the power of 
the Gospel over the benighted heathen heart. 
She was a young woman of superior natural 
powers, and was employed by Albert Sturgis 
as a most efficient helper in Bible translation. 
But she was cross, disrespectful and impetu- 
ous. The missionary endured her long, for 
the sake of her invaluable aid, but felt finally 
compelled to send her away, After a while, 
one day she entered his study, and sat down 
upon the floor. Being engaged, he took no 
notice of her until her weeping and sobbing 
attracted his attention. He inquired the 
cause of her trouble. She answered it was 
her sins. She felt that she was very wicked. 
She had no comfort, and desired instruction. 
The teacher referred her to the Saviour “ who 
taketh away the sins of the world.” Sheem- 
braced the glad tidings, and found peace. A 
change of heart wrought a change of life. Her 
furious temper was subdued. She became a 
lovely, amiable Christian, a devoted and in- 
fluential helper. Feeling that many devils 
had been cast out of her, she chose the name 
of Mary Magdalene. 
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Ruth. 

We seldom hear of greater transformations 
by Grace, than in the case of Ruth, so named 
by the missionary because she left her own 
people to join the people of God. As a 
heathen, she was a most loathsome and dis- 
gusting object. She was affected by a dis- 
ease, frequent among these natives, by which 
the skin becomes dry, and scaly as a fish. The 
poor sufferer sits and scrapes himself to scrape 
off the scales. Besides this, she was so under 
the control of a boisterous, fiery temper, that 
she was an object of peculiar dislike and dread. 

On one oceasion, when candidates presented 
themselves for admission to the Church, she 
presented herself with them. She was put off, 
and meekly acquiesced in the judgment of the 
missionary. After a length of time, she again 
sought to be received. Inquiry was made, 
and evidence of change in her life was found. 
But still her crossness was not overcome. Not 
without fears that she would become discour- 
aged, it was deemed necessary to put her upon 
still longer probation. Without complaining, 
she accepted it as right, saying “ the mission- 
ary knows best.” At length she desired him 


to tell her what it was that was in her way. 
He freely told her it was her cross, uncomfort- 
able disposition. She resolved and struggled to 
amend, and so conquered, that when next she 
knocked at the door of the Church, all objec- 


tion was removed, and she was received. She 
became an active Christian, and one of com- 
manding influence. 

When a meeting-house was to be built, and 
the men were apportioned their different parts 
of the work, she requested that a “section” 
might be allotted her to build. She was asked 
what she, a woman, could do in such heavy 
work? But she desired a part in it, and was 
allowed to undertake it. She enlisted the ser- 
vices of her sons-in-law and others, and her 
section was the first to be completed. Shehad 
power over men, even of the heathen party, 
who, for her sake, would help to build a house 
they would gladly see burned to the ground. 

In her last sickness she bore powerful tes- 
timony before many to the reality of the 
Christian’s faith, and died in peaceful, joy- 
ful hope. 
her, said, with feeling—“ Though once an 
object of special aversion, she became so 
changed that I loved her as a mother.” The 
beauty and purity of her spirit seemed to hide 
the unsightliness of its diseased house of clay. 

Can we not rejoice in the work that is hon- 
ored with such fruits, and in these instances 
which show the possibilities that may be 
wrought by grace in the individual soul ? 

Albert and Susan Sturgis, with their two 
children,* are now in this country, on their 


“*The name of the elder, Hattie Sturgis, will ‘be 


remembered by the readers of the Morning Dew. 


Albert Sturgis, in his account of 


first visit, after an absence of eighteen years. 
From their own account, during the few days 
they have spent most pleasantly with us, the 
foregoing facts and incidents have been re- 
called. 

They took passage for Honolulu last year 
in the Morning Star, and were on board when 
she was drifted on the rocks at Strong’s Island, 
and became a total wreck. Their clothing 
and collections, including fifteen barrels of 
corals and shells, were lost with the beautiful 
missionary ship. But a watchful Providence 
spared every life. So they describe the event 
with little mention of loss, but with tenderly 
thankful emotions, in which many hearts will 
share, for the mercy of their great deliverance. 
Manuscript translations of the Psalms and 
some other portion of Scripture, the work of 
many a day, went down in the wreck. But 
they purpose to return to their field, and to 
resume also the work of translating into the 
language of Ponape, other portions of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

Towa. 


J.B. 


_ +408. - 


For Friends’ Keview. 


THE 


A National Congress on Penitentiary and 
Reformatory discipline is to be held in Cin- 
cinnati from the 11th to the 20th of Tenth 
month, 1870. 

Papers on varicus subjects connected with 
the object of the Congress, prepared by dis- 
tinguished penologists of our own and other 
countries, will be read, and discussions had 
upon them and kindred topics which may be 
proposed. 

Governors of the several States, or persons 
appointed to represent them, Managers, 
Wardens, Superintendents, &-., of Prisons 
and Reformatories in the United States and 
Canada, Delegates from Prison Discipline So- 
cieties, &c., &e., are invited to attend as 
members. 

The published programme of proceedings 
presents the names of many persons as speak- 
ers or writers for the Congress, whose inti- 
mate acquaintance with the subjects on which 
they propose to treat gives promise of a meet- 
ing of rare interest and importance. 

In all time the proper treatment of crimi- 
nals has been an embarassing question. 
Draco punished Jaziness and petty larceny, 
murder and treason alike with the death 
penalty. Through long centuries vengeance 
in varied forms was dealt out by judges to 
the violators of Jaw. Here and there in the 
lapse of time the pioneers of Christian civili- 
zation raised the cry for mercy and demand- 
ed efforts for the reformation of the criminal. 
These voices, increasing in numbers and po- 
tency, have gradually attracted more and 
more the attention of the nations, and strong 
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efforts have been making, in Europe and 

America, for the melioration of law and the 
moral and religious cure of the convict. 
Various systems of discipline have been tried, 
and great advances have evidently been 
made ; but still many county and municipal 
prisons are so conducted as to be a disgrace 
to any people. 

To compare the views and conclusions of 
practical men, to gather the results of wisdom 
and experience, and to agree, if possible, upon 
the great principles which should permeate 
all Jaws in relation to crime, and all prac- 
tices in relation to criminals, are the objects 
of the Congress. May we not devoutly hope 
that it will awaken a more widespread in- 
terest in our prisons and reformatories, ele- 
vate the standard of Christian duty to the 
erring, and, by throwing light upon the causes, 
and the proper means for preventing crime, 
materially lessen the number of those who be- 
come the subjects of penal law. A. 
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CLose 
ent 
brought to a close. 


OF THE VOLUME. ._—W ith the pres- 
number our twenty-third 
In the daily recurring 





volume is 






care and responsibility of its compilation, we 
have realized that we “lack wisdom,” and 
have humbly sought it from the only Source. 






Ww 






We have aimed to uphold, without wavering 
or compromise, the principles of Christianity 
as the Society of Friends 
them. 







have ever held 






That we have failed, at times, to ex- 
press with force and clearness the truths we 
meant to inculeate, we cannot doubt. That 
our words have sometimes been misunder- 
stood by those from whom we do not differ 
in sentiment, we 








are conscious, It is very 
grateful to us to know, by abundant expres- 
sions of unity and encouragement, that the 
sincere desire to promote the highest well- 
being of our readers, and to keep to the old 
gospel truths which are ever new in their ap- 
plication, has been appreciated by a large 
number of Friends whom we love and honor. 












To those whom we have been accustomed 
to address every week, we feel a nearness and 
love, and, 






pecuniary motive, we shall regret to part 
company with any of them. It has been and 






Week 
after week we have matter which we desire 


them, for their good unto edification. 








without the slighest influence of 


shall be our continual aim to please all of 





to spread before every family of Friends. 
During the year which expires to-day, the 
Review has included a large amount of read- 
ing matter of permanent value, much of it 
posessing historical interest, and which ought 
to be preserved in form for convenient refer- 
ence. The hint given last week to bind or 
at least to file the Review we again present. 
Neat, cheap and substantial binding can be 
obtained by sending the numbers to Nichol- 
son & Bros., Richmond, Ind., or to our own 
Publisher at this office. 

We would give to subscribers and agents 
a gentle reminder of the seasonableness of 
settling subscriptions and arrearages. Com- 
munications on this subject, and remittances, 
should be addressed to the Publisher. Es- 
says offered for insertion, and notices of mar- 
riages and deaths, should be addressed to the 
Editor, in distinct manuscript written on only 
one side of the paper. 


-+ 9m + 


MemMorRIAL OF THE B. ann F. BIBLE 
Socrery.—Repeated reference has already 
been made to our late beloved Friend Josiah 
Forster,—not for purpose of eulogy, or to ex- 
alt unduly the instrument who could do noth- 
ing of himself, but because a memorial of 
him is a direct testimony to that qualifying 
grace of God which has ever proved and will 
ever prove sufficient for those servants upon 
whom it has not: been bestowed in vain,— 
those who co-operate therewith and find pow- 
er to do all things required of them through 
Christ strengthening them. To-day we in- 
sert a testimony emanating entirely outside 
of the Society of Friends, and instructive, as 
showing that our departed Friend, with cath- 
olic sympathies, found that the world was 
his wide harvest-field, and labored with dili- 
gent simplicity in its various departments, 
keeping the mantle of Christian consistency 
wrapped closely about him, holding all the 
testimonies of Truth inviolate, leaving those 
co-workers who might vary in their Shibboleth 
to stand or fall to their own Master. 

To those who appreciate the dignity and 
importance of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, their testimony will be impressive that 

|his was “ 


an eminently religious, beneficent 


and Christ-like life.” 


——_—- 0 












THe BeELovepd FRIEND ABOVE REFERRED 
TO was remarkable for his readiness to do 
good in every direction, and for the quick 
perception of truth which led him to counte- 
nance and support any movements which 
were calculated to benefit masses of mankind, 
whether within or without the limits of his 
Efficient 
philanthropy is of necessity large-minded. 
It includes charity, makes allowance for hu- 
man imperfections, and is not critical as to 


own beloved religious Society. 
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the texture of the earthen vessels in which 
important principles are stored. We areal- 
lowed to copy the following passage from a 
letter written by the late J. Forster toa Friend 
of this city, only three days before his decease: 

**Thou told me very kindly with interest of the 
meeting in your city on First-day Schools, and of 
the awakening among your younger Friends. Go 
on if thou please with thy report, which will, I 
hops, be equally to ba valued. We must expect 
there may be some amount of excitement beyond 
what woald be wished, but I hope there will be 
fruit to the honor and the praise of tte Giver of 


every good and perfect gift, even though it may be 
held in earthen vesse!s.”’ 


; ania r 

Peace Tracts.—The condition of Europe 
As we write, conveys evidence sufficient, that 
after all which has been written, spoken and 
suffered for the testimony of peace, the car- 
nal mind is still enmity against God, and 
the lusts that war in our members continue 
to bear their natural (though most unnatu- 
ral) and evil fruit, in wars and fightings. 
What more can be said than has been said ? 
The first Christians emphatically proclaimed 
the heavenly truisms of Peace. The People 
called Quakers have declared and practiced 
them for more than two centuries. The very 
instincts of humanity, if we will calmly listen 
to them, teach us how monstrous a wrong is 
personal violence. In Jonathan Dymond’s 
argument without a flaw, right reason must 
recognize absolute demonstration ; and Sum- 
ner, one-fourth of a century ago, proved all 


that we wish to prove, and exalted the law of 


love above the law of hate. Yet when the 
war-tramp was heard, the writer of “ The 
true grandeur of Nations” forsook the princi- 
ple he had so gloriously advocated, and many 
others who had perceived and acknowledged 
the right, showed themselves to be peace men 
only in time of peace. 

Old truths require to be told over and over 


again. To the natural heart falsehood is more 
attractive than holiest verity. If all the in- 
habitants of earth were to give in their ad- 
hesion to-day to the doctrines of peace, the 
children that shall be born to-morrow will 
need not merely rational convincement, but 
conversion of heart. Without the latter, 
such is the perverseness of human nature, the 
wrong will be chosen (despite parental train- 
ing) rather than the right, and lusts which 
culminate in violence will war in the mem- 
bers. Nations will learn war, while the in- 
dividuals composing them are in subjection 
to the god of this world, who blinds their 
eyes to the beauties and perfections of the 
ever-blessed gospel of the Prince of Peace. 

The Kingdom not of this world, will in the 
Lord’s own time be established. “ The king- 
doms of this world shall become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of His Christ, and He 
shall reign forever and ever.” Till then, let 
the advocates of peace sow seminal truths in 
faith and love, morning, mid-day and even- 
ing. Not in vain in the Lord shall their la- 
bor be, though Satan hinder and disappoint, 
and though Armageddon loom in the future. 

We find upon our table a choice package 
of Peace publications, sent by our dear 
Friend the Secretary of the Peace Association 
of Friends in America, Sumner’s True Grand- 
eur of Nations. Dymond on War, in a neat 
flexible cover. In the same form, Whelpley’s 
letters toGovernor Strong on retaliation, capi- 
tal punishment and war—(the edition of B. 
& T. Kite in 1817 is also before us.) The 
Sufferings of Friends in N. Carolina. A 
plea with ministers. ‘Twelve reasons for arbi- 
tration. Four aspects of War. War as a ju- 
dicial redress. Ashworth’s “* Bloody record.’ 
What is War? The books our children read, 
by Daniel Hill. Can Christians fight with 
carnal weapons? The churches of Christen- 
|dom responsible, by Prof. Chase. J. J. Gur- 
ney’s Essay on War. All these and other 
peace tracts will be furnished on order, by 
Daniel Hill; address New Vienna, Ohio. 
The letters to Gov. Strong will be sent by 
mail on receipt of 50 cts., or gratuitously, on 
application, to ministers ofthe gospel. 

Let these tracts be widely spread, and may 
the Divine Spirit so bless the perusal of them, 
that the Truth shall be adopted in the love 





i 
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thereof, and exemplified in the daily lives of 
all who receive it. It is a defective Chris- 
tianity that will sustain war. ‘‘ Whosoever 
hateth his brother is a murderer, and ye 
know that no murderer hath eternal life abid- 
ing in him.” The distinction between Mur- 
der and War is that which distinguishes retail 
from wholesale operations. 


FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY Examiner, No. 15. 
—Just received by A. Lewis, at this office. 
The first article is an able editorial upon the 


late Yearly Meeting. In reference to the pro- 


posal that had been made for meetings on 
First-day afternoon for the public reading of 
the Holy Scriptures, the Editor says: 


The regular holding of afternoon meetings must 
be left very much to each place, or to its Quarterly 
Meeting district ; but for the Yearly Meeting to me ke 
a general suggestion that many of these might be 
closed, and some other public service officially sub- 
stituted, would be a proceeding very painful to resi- 
dents who still desire to hold them, and who believe 
in the individual duty of public worship twice on the 
Frst day. Neither can we accept the argument that, 
in order to show our appreciation of the sacred vol- 
umes, it is needful for our Society (after two cen- 
turies of consistent testimony to their inspired truth 
and authority) to appoint any special meeting for | 
their public reading. On the other hand, seeing 
that it is ‘‘ lawful to do good on the Sabbath day, 
and that there is no command in the New Testa- 
ment, nor any rule amongst us, concerning the 
number of meetings for worship on that day, it is 
evident that whenever gatherings for profitable relig- 
ious readings can be held in the afternoon or eve- 
ning, such service, carried on in the fear of the 
Lord, is no infringement whatever of our Christian 
testimony on the nature of Divine worship. 


This issue of the Examiner presents 


| 


the usual 
variety of well-expressed religious thought. 


For some of the essays we may find a place in 
the Review. 


Liinetbiabinitchnbe 
Lire in UTAH; OR THE MYSTERIES AND 

Crimes or Mormonism, &c. &c. By J. H. 

Brab e. National Publishing Co. Pp. 540. 

A repulsive subject, (such was our thought 
in opening the book,) yet one which must 
claim the attention of American statesmen, 
patriots and philanthropists, and therefore 
proper to be investigated. The writer has, 
it appears to us, done ample justice to 
it. In perfect candor he gives the his- 
tory and portraiture of this strange people. 
He exposes the fraud upon which the sect 
was founded, and gives a history of their 
growth and institutions and a graphic descrip- 
tion of their territory. He who commences 
the book will not be disposed to leave it un- 


finished. There is much to pain and shock 
the moral sense—the revelations of unnum- 
bered crimes must excite alarm, and should 
attract the profound attention of our nation- 
al legislature. The tokens of decadence in- 
dicate that the imposture must wear out— 
yet the reader is deeply impressed with the 
necessity of wise and Christian treatment of 
a colossal evil. The author has had ample 
opportunities for personal observation, and 
we learn from him that the single crime of 
Polygamy, however monstrous, is dwarfed by 
the paganism, the blasphemies, frauds and 
murderous violence which render “ the 
as they call themselves, second in 
corruption to no nation civilized or savage. 


, 


saints,’ 


DIED. 

HADLEY.—Near Richland, on the 21st of Fifth 
mo., 1870, Edith, wife of William Hadley, aged 52 
years; a member of Richland Monthly Meeting, 
Iowa. 

HOLLOWELL.—At the residence of her son Jesse 
Hollowell, near Goldsboro’, N. C., on the 23d of Sev- 
enth mo., 1870, Catharine Hollowell, in her 88th 
year; a member of Neuse Monthly Meeting, having 
filled the station of Elder about 35 years. She was 
an example of Christian simplicity, and was livingly 
concerned for the maintenance of Truth as exempli- 
fied in the principles of Friends. To ber relations 
and friends she expressed the belief that this year 
would witness the close of her life, and that all 
would be well. 

MOORE.—Op the 16th of Third mo., Ora W., son 
of Ransom S. and Rebecca B. Moore (members of 


Raysville Mouthly Meeting, Ind.,) aged nearly two 
years. 

DEANE.—In Temple, Me., on the 14th of Second 
mo., 1870, Rachel Deane, in her 79th year; a mem- 
ber and Elder of Litchfield Monthly Meeting. Through 
many years her useful life and upright walk evinced 
her consecration to God, on whose mercy her hope 
of salvation was founded, through Jesus Christ. 
For several years she was a great sufferer, mostly 
confined to her bed; but, writing to her distant 
friends, she stated that her Heavenly Father had 
dealt mercifully with her, and that she desired her 
patience might hold out to the end. Some days 
previous to her death she repeated: ‘‘Him that 
cometh to me, I will in no wise cast out ;’”, adding, 
‘** and I believe I shall be accepted.”’ 

HADLEY.—At the residence of her son-in-law, 
Amos Stuart, near Spiceland, Indiana, on the 18th 
of Sixth mo., 18.0, Ann Hadley, in the 88th year 
of her age; a member of West Union Monthly 
Meeting. During her patient endurance of a pro- 
tracted illness, she repeatedly spoke of a covenant 
made with her Lord forty years ago, in the keeping 
of which she had been greatly b'essed, and to which 
in the latter years of her life she often recurred with 
grateful remembrance. Her rule of living was, 
‘*moderation and temperance in all things,” and to 
this she much attributed ber uniform health and 
vigor of body and mind. By grave through faith 
she was an established pillar in the Church, mani- 
festing by precept and example an unshaken confi- 
dence in the Redeemer, and firm belief in the prin- 
ciples of the Religious Society of Friends. 
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PROCTOR’S CAVE. 
BY CHARLES WILLIAMS. 
Proctor’s Cave is about midway between | 
the Mammoth Cave and the Railway station. 
It is said to be three miles in length. A few 
scenes are of great interest. The entrance is 
covered by a rude little building, a genuine 
log cabin of the olden time. In the middle 
of this backwoods palace is a stairway sur- 
rounded with a banister, that seems like a 
set of mis prnced cellar stairs. Down this 
flight of steps we go, each person carrying a 
light, and are rather surprised to find that 
it has no bottom; that is, it ends on very 
sloping ground, and we go down, down, down 
a very winding, crooked passage, hemmed in | 
by solid roe k, and so narrow that two cannot | 
go abreast. The descent is at times very | 
steep, with steys cut in the floor, and at| 
other times it is a gentle grade, paved with an i 
excellent plank walk. “Along this narrow 
avenue we march in single file, with a guide 
at our head and another behind, each carry- 
ing a number of papers souked in oil, to light | 
at the principal points of view, where a 





stronger illumination than the lamp is need- 
ed. Ata certain place the passage expands, | 


and the company is huddled together, fifteen 
or twenty of us,in a close knot, under what 
is called the Triple Dome, that is, a dome 
divided into three apartments by depending 
curtains of rock. Here the guide fires one 
of his papers and holds it over his head, 
telling the party to look up. A splendid 
sight awaits them. Far over-head the rocks 
rise in a romantic arch, rough, rugged and 
sublime, closing in at the top in a general 
curve, but letting fall two large flakes of 
rock like thin partitions, that divide it into 
three separate and unequal apartments. They 
are very irregular, and beautifully hung with 
pendents. 

A little further and the guide halts, and 
calling us all around him, asks us to be per- 
fectly still and tell him what we hear. A 





death-like silence pervades the group for a 
moment, when a elear, distinct, sudden, 
sharp and ringing note is heard. Glances 
are exchanged, but no word spoken ; all wait 
to catch that strange, mysterious sound once 
more. Again it comes, clear, shrill and ring- 
ing. The guide now explains that it is the 
dropping of water from a great height into a 
reservoir beneath, but where it is he cannot 
tell. They have been long trying to find it, 
but without success. We listen again, and 
now we perceive that the sound is exactly 


that of a large drop falling into a body of 


water confined in a room otherwise perfectly 
silent. But where can it be? It evidently 
falls a great distance, from the force of the 
stroke when it first breaks upon the ear, and 
it must be close at hand, probably beneath 





our feet. The partition must be very thin 
or cracked, which however, has not been 
found, or the sound could not reach us. It 
was rather a startling thought, that in all 
probability a very thin film of rock divided 
us from a lake of subterranean waters of un- 
known depth, in a reservoir of darkness and 
gloom. Such a lake is known to be close at 
hand, but it has yet eluded all their search. 

Again we proceed, and at some distance a 
wooden hand-rail a few feet long is found on 
our left, with a little platform in front. 
Stepping on the platform we perhaps notice 
a hole,a mere crack in the rock, perhaps 
eight inches wide and two feet in length. We 
Ido not think of it as anything remarkable 
|till the guide calls a halt, touches a paper 
to his lamp, and stooping down, drops it in- 
to the hole. “Now watch it,” says he. It 
is enough to unnerve the strongest man to 
watch that flami ing brand. It is falling into 
a horrible pit, with ragged rocks jutting out 
from its walls, and the paper flashes close by 
their jagged heads, illumining all their sav- 


age points with a momentary splendor. That 
pit is three hundred feet in depth. It is seen 
to the worst possible advantage. There are 


passeges leading to its bottom, but they are 
difficult, and visitors are not taken to its 
wonderful depths. 

Leaving this gigantic dome, we travel a 
narrow footpath similar to the one on which 
we entered. We now begin to enter the re- 
gion of stalactites. They abound along the 
walls, hanging in beautiful elusters and 
festoons of most intricate and delicate lace- 
work, or forming sheets and curtains that 
float along the narrow passages like orna- 
mental drapery. In one place a film of 
crystal projects out from the wall like a thin 
flake of isinglass, and on placing the light 
behind it and looking through from the other 
side, it is found to be translucent, and the 
flame is seen like a beautiful tinted halo 
shaded off with most delicate hues. Then 
the roof rises, and a pit some twenty feet 
deep, guarded by a railing, opens at our 
left. The guide calls the party together, and 
places them around the railing. Then, lighting 
a large paper, he holds it up and tells us to 
look aloft. There, immediately over the pit, 
rises a spacious dome, wide, high and beauti- 
ful. It is called the Curtain Dome, and 
most appropriately is it named. It is hung 


|with a most gorgeous drapery of curtains, 


thin films of limestone hanging down from 
the crown of that beautiful arch, gathered 
into the most delicate folds, and wrought 
with exquisite figures like rich and elegant 
tapestry, while the edges are fringed “and 





tasseled like the most elaborate ornaments of 
a lady’s drawing room. It is one of the 
most beautiful sights in the cave. 
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We now enter a little recess in the rock, 
and another most beautiful sight is seen. On 
one side of the passage is a cove, scooped 
out a couple of feet above the floor, which is 
fronted with a range of pillars intermingled 
with flowers of great variety, roses, lilies, 
ferns, and shrubbery, formed by the crystal- 
lizing of the spars and icicles of solid rock, 
sparkling with bright incrustations, and 
glittering with a frost-work of silver. On 
the shelf back of this range of pillars, are 
thickly strewn most elegant ornaments, 
seemingly of marble and alabaster, wrought 
by the hand of nature in her very wanton- 
ness of beauty. It seems like the playhouse 
of the fairy children, where they had stored 
their toys and trinkets while taking a mid- 
night nap. 

Once more we descend a flight of steps and 
&@ very steep grade, pass over a rough path- 
way, and then creep through a narrow aper- 
ture, when the guide again calls a halt. He 
strikes a brilliant light, when a scene of sur- 
passing glory bursts upon the view. We are 
standing beneath the Corinthian Dome, and 
the stalactites on every side hang in mighty 
pendents, and gorgeous Corinthian capitals 
decorate the hall on every hand, with long 
fleecy curtains suspended between them and 
floating from pillar to pillar. It is a most 
grand and impressive scene. This hall alone 
will well repay the trouble of a visit. 

A new passage has lately been discovered, 
which opens up the way to scenes of wonder- 
ful grandeur and interest, and will add, it is 
thought, several miles to the entire length ; 
but it was not ready for visitors when we 
were there, and we did not see it. We were 
in the cave perhaps three hours, and trav- 
elled, we were told, over three miles, but it 
seemed like a short journey to be so lony. 


er _ 


MENTAL PRODIGIES. 


A paragraph lately went the round of the 
papers about a wonderful mental calculator 
in Scotland. He is, or was, a post-runner 
between Nairn and Cawdor. As a specimen 
of his powers, the “ Elgin Courant” records 
that he gave correct answers to the five fol- 
lowing questions in less than a minute, in 
presence of Mr. William Raitt, Free Church 
Institution, Nairn:—“ Two chests tea, each 
80lb., at 3s. 64d.; twelve bars brown soap, 
each 35lb., at 44d. ; seventeen bars white soap, 
each 4lb., at 54d. ; three bags sago, each 27\b., 
at 4)d.; and seven bags barley, each 19]b., 
at lid.” He answered the following ques- 
tion correctly without noting down a single 
figure, and that, too, in a few seconds :— 
“Find the amount of £500 from March 1 
to January 9, both days inclusive, at 43 per 
cent.?” . He was asked by Mr. Raitt how 
maby letters there would be in a year’s file 


of a daily newspaper of eight pages, each 
seven columns, each 190 lines, each forty-two 
letters? The answer 139,873,440 was given 
in a few seconds. After duly admiring the 
powers of this calculating Scotchman, the 
general subject of mental prodigies offers it- 
self for a few passing remarks. 

Among the curious, remarkable and inter- 
esting things which the wonder seeking pub- 
lic is called upon to admire from time to time, 
mental prodigies are not wanting. Every 
generation does produce its abnormal speci- 
mens of intuitive, and more or less sponta- 
neous talent, which refuses to be accounted 
for in accordance with any known theory. 
The reader’s experience must have been but 
scant, if he cannot from his own observation 
corroborate this assertion. Independent of 
the members of this irregular class, who from 
their notoriety are more or less public prop- 
erty—setting aside the calculating boys, the 
musical infant phenomenons, the baby elo- 
cutionists, the child chess-players, and others, 
who occasionally traverse the kingdom as ex- 
hibitions—he has in all probability met with 
others, who make no parade of their powers in 
a public way, whatever value they may at- 
tach to them. We imagine that our own ex- 
perience in this matter may be no larger 
than other people’s, but it has been sufficient 
to puzzle us not a little at times when at- 
tempting to reconcile facts with current and 
preconceived ideas. We shall cite one or 
two cases in point. 

The first is that of an illiterate man, who, 
beyond the capacity of reading fluently, 
could boast no other result of education— 
who could not write his own name, and who 
was otherwise so weak in intellect as to be 
incapable of the simplest process of reason- 
ing. In his own neighborhood he was re- 
garded asa kind of “ innocent,” wanting in 
responsibility, and up to middle age, when 
we first knew him, his preferred associates 
were the boys and young children of the 
place, who made him their companion and 
their butt. Yet this poor fellow possessed an 
amazing memory, the usual accompaniment 
of genius, though his mind in other respects 
seemed a mere blank. He would exhibit his 
powers when hungry or thirsty for the bribe 
of a meal or a mug of beer, but was ob- 
stinately deaf to those who sought to gratify 
their curiosity without paying for it. One 
of his feats was to repeat the names of all the 
inhabitants of the town, going through street 
after street, and reciting them in the order 
in which they dwelt—the town containing 
about six hundred householders. Another 
exploit was to read through a column of 
newspaper advertisements once, and then to re- 
cite the whole without prompting, either in 
the order they stood in or in the inverse 
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order, or beginning at any given line, going | 
on to the foot of the column, and then down | 
from the top to the starting point. At fair 
times and market times, it was not unusual | 
to see him surrounded by the farmers and 
drovers, for whose amusement he would read 
off the placards or proclamations on the| 
walls, with his back turned to them, after he 
had first briefly glanced at them; sometimes 
he would vary the performance by reading 
them backwards, a method quite as easy to 
him as the other. It would thus appear that | 
his memory was purely mechanical; and 
that it was so we were assured by one who 
had known him from childhood, whose con- 
viction it was that the poor fellow derived no 
sort of information from anything he read | 
and afterwards repeated so readily. This | 
man’s one talent, which, had it been allied 
with ordinary intelligence, might have raised 
him to renown, was a’ snare and a curse to 
him, for it led him to a love of company and 
of drink, and ultimately to the sad fate of 
the drunkard. : 

Number two is the case of a cobbler, who 
worked at his trade of cobbling shoes in a 
not very effectual style, from morning till 
night. He was a man of very mediocre 
powers in all respects but one—but in the 
one faculty of calculating and resolving 
erabbed problems in figures, he was, so far 
as our experience goes, unrivalled. His 
capacity was well known in the neighbor- 
hood, as was also his conceit, which was 
quite on a par with it, and was too apt to 
manifest itself on all occasions. He made 
his talent of use to himself by exacting a 
small charge for exhibiting it, for which pur- 
pose he kept in his shop a long black board 
and a piece of chalk. If you paid him 
threepence, you might state any problem in 
figures you could think of; and he would 
take the chalk from you and write down the 
solution on the instant. For a shilling you 
might “keep up the game” as long as you 
chose. He would multiply long rows of fig- 
ures by each other, apparently without a 
moment’s reflection—dealing as rapidly and 
unerringly with fractions, and fractions of 
fractions, as {with integers—and would set 
down the equivalent in a simple fraction of 
any number of compound ones the moment 
he had read them. Being once asked how 
many lls. 7jd. there were in an enormous 
sum expressed by a dozen figures in the 
pounds’ row, he replied immediately, “ Well, 
there will be remainder so much (writing 
down the remainder), and them’s the figures 
for answer” (jotting them down as fast as his 
fingers could move). One of his sensational 
exploits was what he called his “ correspond- 
ing values.” In this performance the ex- 
aminer was to write down one amount, either 
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of money, or goods of any measurable sort, or 
land, and to say in what kind he would have 
the equivalent—whether in money, or in any 
particular weight or measure. The moment 
the choice was made the cobbler would chalk 
down his “corresponding value,” which was 
invariably found to be correct, although lit- 
erally done at sight—the correspondence con- 
sisting in this: that when both amounts were 
reduced to their lowest terms, such lowest 
terms were found to be identical. To make 
this plain we wiil give a simple instance :— 
Suppose the examiner to have written down 
24 tons, 12 ewts., 3 qrs., 20 lbs. avoirdupois, 
and to have esked for its correspondence in 
money——the cobbler would write without a 
moment’s hesitation, £57 10s. 2d.; and who- 
ever should reduce both to their lowest term 
would find the figures expressing it identi- 
cal. This, however, gives but a faint idea of 
the man’s faculty ; he would have mocked at 
so simple a test, and would have preferred 
dealing with millions at the left hand and 
fractions at the right—and to say the truth, 
his examiners generally put the case pretty 
stiffly for him. Perhaps a scholar might say 
there is no great difficulty in this—that an 
algebraic formula might be readily devised 
for doing it with ease ; but it must be remem- 
bered the cobbler knew nothing of algebra, 
and was in all other respects uneducated. 
The wonder is, not that such a thing can be 
done, but that a man of no training should 
be able to do so intuitively, without study, 
what others, with all the advantages of 
first-rate training, can only do by scientific 
method after years of application. Not the 
least curious feature in this man’s case was 
the fact that he seemed to have no intelligi- 
ble notion of the means by which he produced 
his results; at any rate, if he had, he was 
quite unable to give any explanation of them. 
He was invited to give alectureat a mechanics’ 
institute on mental arithmetic; and proud 
enough he was to accept the invitation. He 
came, with his long black-board and chalks, 
and did some most astonishing things in the 
calculating way, detaining the audience to a 
late hour as he performed one marvel after 
another. Not one of us, however, succeeded 
in getting the least inkling of the process 
that passed so rapidly in his mind; and his 
replies to some questions put with the view 
of eliciting information on this head not only 
betrayed great irritation, but were so vague, 
confused, and contradictory, that no satisfac- 
tion could be derived from them. In this 
he differed from most persons who excel in a 
similar way—mental arithmeticians being gen- 
erally terse and lucid in their explanations, 
and often astonishing us as much by the 
masterly methods they devise as by the cer- 
tainty and rapidity of their results. 
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Under number three may be comprised 
some remarkable instances of musical pro- 
ficiency, not to be accounted for on any theo- 
ry of learning or teaching ever promulgated. 
One was that of two infants who performed 
privately in Paris in the year 1826—the 
elder, two years old, playing skilfully on a 
miniature violin, and the younger, a ged only 
ten months, beating the tambourine with 
singularly appropriate emphasis, and in true 
time. Another was that of two children 
respectively five and seven years old, one of 
whom executed in brilliant style the classi- 
cal music of Beethoven and Mozart on the 





pianoforte, while the other played exquisite 
accompaniments on the harp. A third in- 
stance is that of a young working lad quite 
self-taught, who practised the piano in his 
leisure hours, and who had the rare faculty 
of reproducing any music he had heard 
played: so perfect was his ear and so tena- 
cious his memory, that he would bring away 
from a new opera the best portion of the 
music, including the entire overture, and was 
afterwards able to rehearse it at pleasure. 
This case, the reader will observe, is analo- 
gous to that of little Blind Tom, the southern 
negro boy—though it must be confessed that 
the little negro, looking to his total want of 
common intelligence in other matters, stands | 
altogether unrivalled among musical prodi- 
gies. 

We might quote other instances which, 
if less remarkable, are of a like kind with 
those already mentioned—among others the 
case of a boy of six, who drew with almost 
perfect fidelity, and could illustrate, with aj 
lead pencil, any narrative or story related in 
his hearing; but the examples adduced are 
enough, and more than enough, for our pres- 
ent purpose, 

Not, indeed, that we have any very definite 
purpose in view—the subject being one that 
does not admit of investigation from a scien- 
tific or philosophical starting-point: but we 
should like to jot down one or two thoughts 
about it which will recur to us occasionally, 
and which may not be without, at least, a 
suggestive interest to others. 

There is a pseudo-scientific way of account- 
ing for these marvels, with which some peo- 
ple appear to be satisfied, while others, among 
whom we must rank ourselves, see only in 
the supposed explanation an added difficulty. 
Thus, when the phrenologist attributes some 
wondrous faculty to a larger brain-space in 
a certain portion of the craniam—or the 
physiologist accounts for it on the score of 
superiur nerve-force in a certain direction— 
so far from being enlightened we are only 
the more mystified: to heap wonder on won- 
der may serve to dumbfound a man, bat 
makes him none the wiser. 


REVIEW. 


Not being able to arrive at fact and cer- 
tainty in regard to this subject, we are some- 
times driven, spite of ourselves, to the region 
of speculation and probabilities. If our ac- 
tual knowledge will not help us, there are 
at least analogies to lessen our wonder. What 
men call nature is infinitely lavish and prodi- 


gal inher bounties in the natural world— 


scattering pearls in the dark beds of the 
ocean, and richest gems in the bowels of the 


}earth ; wasting her choicest treasures, as it 


were, in regions where there is no eye to see 
and admire, no intelligence to understand 
and appreciate. Is there not similar pro- 
fuseness in scattering wealth of talents and 
faculties over the soil of humanity? We 
can give no reason in either case; but where 
we see incongruity, the Great Creator and 
Ruler may see perfect harmony and fitness, 
and whatever of his work we in our bliod- 
ness may misunderstand, must be found, if 
we could judge it rightly, to be very good. 

Again, how do we know but that the Au- 
thor of every good gift may have designed to 
teach us by this seeming accidental dispen- 
sing of extraordinary faculties, that they are 
not the things upon which we ought to set 
the highest value; that, however “much we 
prize them, they are trifles in his sight, and, 
if not employed in his service, are less than 
nothing and vanity. 

Another thought, and we have done. His- 
tory and science seem to teach us that among 
the destinies of the human race, the one pur- 
pose traceable through the vic sigsitudes of the 
centuries is progress—upward progress from 
low to high, from high to higher. If this 
upward progress is according to law—as as- 
suredly it must be—may not the extraordinary 
mental powers which we regard as abnormal 
be more rightly regarded as instances of the 
sporadic action of a divine law, whose action 
is ultimately to become regular and recur- 
ring? If so, they may point to a time when 
the sons of men shall no longer need to spend 
their lives in acquiring knowledge, but shall 
fulfil the loftier function of applying and 
reaping the benefit of it—a time, however, 
which will not arrive until man’s mental and 
spiritual nature shall have emerged into the 
clear light of day, and he is fitted by moral 
purity to deal with a vaster force of intel- 
lectual power.—Leisure Hour, 


—- —~—~er —— 


PERSECUTIONS IN FRANCE. 


Few if any countries have produced more 
martyrs than this. The Albigenses in the 
south have already been mentioned. Twelve 
religious persons, condemned as heretics, were 
burnt at Orleans in the time of King Robert, 
about 1200. Under Tramish, a savage per- 
secutor, in the former part of the sixteenth 
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century, hundreds of the Huguenots or prot- 


estants were brought to the stake, because 
they would not conform to the catholic faith. 
Great cruelties having been perpetrated upon 
them during a long period, they at last re- 
sisted with force of arms in 1560, and much 
lood was spilled on both sides, A dreadful 
destruction of them again took place in the 
reign of Charles 1X., on the occasion of a 
royal marriage in 1572; when many of their 
yrincipal persons, having been invited to 
Paris under a solemn oath of safety, were 
basely murdered in different ways. The 
queen dowager of Navarre was poisoned ; 
Coligni, admiral of France, was assassinated 
in his own house, and his body thrown out 
of a window. In Paris alone about 10,000 
protestants of all ranks were cruelly butch- 
ered within three days. From thence the 
massacre spread through the whole kingdom ; 
200 persons perished at Meaux, 500 at Or- 
leans, and 800 at Lyons. The whole number 
destroyed on this dreadful occasion, which is 
known as “the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew,” is stated diffetently by historians; 
some computing that 60,000, and others that 
100,000 lost their lives. It was a shameful 
aggravation of these horrors, that great re- 
joicings took place at Rome on receipt of the 
news, and a general jubilee was proclaimed, 
because “the French infidels” were supposed 
to be exterminated. The country was after- 
wards devastated by frequent wars between 
the two religious parties, who became fierce 
political partizans. In 1598, by the enact- 
ment termed the Edict of Nantes, under 
Henry [V., the protestants acquired full lib 
erty of conscience. They had, however, 
brought great injury on their cause by re- 
sorting to violence, and repelling force by 
force. It has been computed that, within 
forty-three years, no fewer than 200,000 per. 
sons suffered death in France for the sake of 
religion, beside those who perished in the 
wars! Yet there still remained 760 protest- 
ant churches. 

In the time of Louis XIV., 1685, the 
Edict of Nantes was solemnly but perfidious- 
ly revoked, and astill more cruel destruction 
of the protestants took place; unheard-of 
cruelties were practiced on innocent men, 
women and children, and many thousands 
perished to an unknown extent; 50,000 in- 
dustrious families of the reformed are said to 
have quitted France, carrying with them the 
best manufacturing skill of their country. 
The dreadful tale is enough to make the 
heart shudder; and it is a lamentable con- 
sideration, that men calling themselves Chris- 
tians could be guilty of such barbarities, and 
persuade themselves or pretend that they 
were “doing God service!”—Allen’s “ State 
Churches,” 
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VOICES OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
The Giant Trees of California.* 
BY HERBERT C. DORR. 
Upreared within the azure sky, 
Like temples lesf-crowned, vast and high, 
They firmly stand ; 
No breeze cau sway their massive strength, 
Or shake their mighty breadth and length, 
By tempests fanned : 


Their first of life, what man shall know, 
That sprung two thousand years ago? 





















































Two thouzand years! two thousand years ! 
Of human sufferings, joys and tears, 

In ceaseless chase ; 
When these great structures had their birth, 
Our Saviour had not walked the earth 

To save our race ; 
Yet then, amid their boughs on high, 
Time’s diapasons swept them by. 





























In ages gone, those olden trees, 

Perchance o’erlooked great inland seas, 
Whose rippling waves 

Bore on their floods rome unknown race, 

Who had their season, time and place, 
Now ia their graves ; 

Yet still they cast their shadows down, 

Like ancient warriors, grim and brown. 
































Kings of the forest, lords of eld, 

Ers yet by our white race beheld, 
Ye reigned alone ; 

Where great Nevata's peaks arise, 

Your spreading arms beneath the skies 
Were upwar i thrown ; 

As if outstretched in upp-r air, 

Your waving hands were spread in prayer. 
























Methinks as from some eagle’s nest 
I soar above their mighty crest 

To gazs abroad ; 
And looking down the paths of Time, 
I hear a chant in solemn rhyme, 

Of our great God ; 
From wood or plain or mountain peak, 
Each, all, aloud His wonders speak. 










Father of life ! how dark and vast 
Are Thy great mysteries of the past— 

What do we here? 
Like falling flakes of melting snow 
We fleeting come and fleeting go, 

To disappear ; 
And still we read on earth’s wide page 
Thy ciphers of some bygone age. 

—Alta California. 


—_--— <6 











Do like a child, and lean and rest 

Upon thy Father’s arm ; 
Pour out thy troub'es on His breast, 

And thou shalt know no harm ; 
Then shalt thou by His hand be brought 
On ways which now thou knowest not, 

Up through a well- fought fight, 

To heavenly peace and light. 

— Gerhardt 















* Seqroia Gigantea (Washington Cypreas.)— 
These giant trees are found in four or five groups 
in the Sierra’ Nevada of California, snd almost 
seem tke relics of some other world, so immense 
are they, many being between thirty and forty feet 
in diameter, and between three and four hucdrel 
feet in height; their age is estimated in many cases 
t2 be about three thousand years. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forerien Inteniierncs.—Advices from Europe are 
tothe 15th inst. 

The accounts from the seat of war indicate a rapid 
and steady advauce of the Prussian forces. After 
the defeat of MacMahon at Weissenburg, and again 
on the 6th at Worrth, he retreated throngh the 
passes of the Vosges Mountains, towards Nancy, 
leaving Strasburg open to attack; but with a garri- 
son, of the strength of which accounts differ wide- 
ly, as well as cf the amount of provisions, ammu- 
nition, &c., on hand. Reports of a laying siege to 
the city, of a partial bombardment, and of a parley 
asked by the besieged, in which they were allowed 
48 hours to decide whether they would surrender, 
were sent from Carlsruhe on the 14th, but had not 
been confirmed on the 15th, when appearances 
were said to indicate a purpose merely to cut off 
communications, without a formal siege. On the 
13th, MacMahon evacuated Nancy, retreatiog across 


the Moselle to Toul, and destroying a fine bridge | 


over the river. Nancy is said to be an ‘‘ open 
town,’’ while Toul is fortified. The Pruss‘an left 
wing then occupied Nancy, and Frouard at the 
junction of the Paris and Strasburg railroad with 
that from Metz. Simultaneously, a Prussian force 
attacked Pont-a-Mousson, on the Moselle, 12 miles 
north-west of Nancy, and drove out the French 
troops, but subsequently fell back to the main 
body. On the 14th, a battle occurred near Metz, 
in which the Prussi’n dispatches claimed a victory, 
while French advices stated that the French army, 
when about half of it had crossed to the left bank 
of the Moselle, was attacked by the Prussians in 
great force, and that aftera fight of four hours the 


latter were repulsed, with great loss tothem. The| 


Emperor’s telegram to the Empress, announcing 
this, was dated at Longueville, about 30 miles 
west of Metz. \He left Metz on the 14th, for Ver- 
dun, issuinfa proclsmation to the soldiers, before 
leaving, in which he said that in quitting them to 
fight the invaders, he confided to their patriotism 
the defence of the city; and that they wou!d never 
sllow the enemy to take possession of that bulwark 
of France. Dispatches at noon of the 15th, from 
Luxembourg, stated that the sound of cannon had 
been heard all the morning, in the direction of Metz. 

The prefect of the department telegraphed from 
Toul on the 14th to the Minister of the Interior, that 
a detachment of 200 German troops approached that 
town in the afternoon, and summoned it to surren- 
der, but receiving a defiant refusal, retired. A part 
of McMahon’s corps, numbering 30,000 men, who 
had been cut off from the main body and were sup 
posed to have fallen into the hands of the Prussians, 
are reported to have arrived at Strasburg in safety. 

The King of Prussia has issued a proclamation to 
the French people, dated at St. Avold, declaring 
military conscription abolished in all French terri- 
tory occupied by German troops; announcing that 
even though the French government should carry 
out its threat of forcibly expelling all Germans from 
France, no measures of retaliation will be adopted 


by him, ‘‘as it would be unfair to punish men for 


belonging to a country cursed with a Bonaparte for 
its sovereign.’’ He adds that Frenchmen in Ger- 
many need not be uneasy. ‘ They shall, in com- 
mon with all mankind, be convinced that Germany 
moves at the head of civilization.”’ 

It was reported that the King of Italy had some 
time since promised to assist France, but that re- 
cently he has written to the Emperor, saying that 
having given his word he was ready to keep it, but 
that it would probably cost him his crown, and that 
the Emperor released him from his promise. It was 























expected also that Denmark, on the arrival of the 
French fleet at the entrance to the Baltic Sea, would 
lay aside neutrality, and openly join with France ; 
but it is now reported that the French envoy sent, 
as was supposed, to conclude this arrangement, was 
| not received by the King, the refusal, it is asserted, 
| being due to the influence of England and Russia. 
| Rumors were circulating of an intended intervention 
| of some of the neutral Powers to bring about an ar- 
| mistice between France ana Prussia, but they were 
not credited. 

| In Paris, great indignation and astonishment 
|at the failure to arrest the progress of the Prus- 
sian troops continued to be manifested, and while 
| the utmost readiness was shown to use every effort 
to repel the invasion, the opposition to the Emperor, 
both within and without the Legislative Body, was 
‘inereasing in boldness. A new Ministry had been 
| formed by Count Palikao, composed of strong ad- 
|herents of the Emperor. The Legislative Body 


| voted for the re-establishment of the National 





| Guard in all the departments, furnishing arms to 
| all citizens over 21 years of age, who have resided 
a year in one place; and by a vote of 51 to 1, in- 
creased the authorized war loan to 1,000,000,000 
francs; made the bills of the Bank of France a legal 
tender, providing that the bank shall not be obliged 
to redeem them in specie, but limiting the farther 
circulation to 1,000,000,000 francs, of which 800,000, 
000 shall be applicabiesto government uses; and 
gave similar privileges to the Bank of Algeria. A 
law has also been passed, extending the time al- 
lowed to make protests, Kc., on commercial paper, 
from one month to 45 days, and prohibiting the car- 
rying on of any iaw-suit against citizens in the mili- 
tary service, during the war. The proposition to 
form a committee of defence, to be appointed by the 
Chambers, and to have supreme power, was strongly 
advocated in the Legislative Body on the 14th, by 
Deputies Favre and Gambetta, but was opposed by 
Count Palikao, as incompatible with the regular 
| duties of the government, and was rejected, only 
50 or 60 members voting for it. Active prepara- 
tions for the defence of Paris were going on. Gen, 
Bazaine had been substituted for Geu. Lebeeuf, as 
principal commander obtie army the field. 
Later.—A dispateh from the King of Prussia, to 
the Queen, and another official dispatch, both of 
ithe 15th, stated that the Freoch rear-guard, en- 
camped under the walls of Metz, were attacked that 
dsy, and after a desperate conflict, were driven into 
the fortres:, the Prassians withdrawing to the previ- 
| ous positions. The sub prefect of Verdun, on the 
morniog of the 16th, telegraphed to the Minister of 
the Interior, that persons hai arrived there from 
the direction of Metz, reporting that a great bittle 
had been fought the previous day, in which the 
Prussians were defeated; but the government pub- 
lished the int-lligence ‘* under reserve,’’ not having 
been able to verify it. The Minist-r of War, in the 
| Chambers, on the 16th, said he had no official dis- 
| patches, but had news from reliable sources, that 
the Prussians had been checked and were retiring. 


Spain.—A decree of amnesty has been published, 
pardoniug all politival offences committed since 
Ninth month 29th, 1868, to this tims, with the 
single condition that persons in the military ser- 
vice, who come under this decree, shall take an 
oath to support the Constitution. 

The leaders of the Republican party have issued 
a manifesto demanding the convocation of the 
Cortes, and the revision of the monarc tical clause 
| of the Constitution It aleo counsels their own 
| party to calmness and subordination to eider, as 
the only guarantees of success. 











